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•  Trends  and  issues 


In  Democratic  hands,  the  new  Congress 

will  probably  be  more  venturesome  than  any  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  It  will  be  a  comparatively  youthful  one, 
a  “liberal”  one  —  and  probably  a  spending  one.  With 
an  eye  to  wooing  the  popular  vote  for  the  1960  presi¬ 
dential  election.  Democratic  leaders  in  the  House  and 
Senate  have  already  outlined  a  broad  program  of 
welfare  legislation  for  the  next  two  years.  Federal  aid 
to  education  has  not  been  included  in  this  so  far,  but 
there  was  talk  of  it  —  particularly  by  the  Democrats  — 
in  the  recent  campaign.  So  it’s  a  distinct  possibility. 

The  chances  of  expanded  Federal  aid  legislation 
getting  through  Congress  are  better  than  ever,  now 
that  the  Hill-Elliott  Act  has  set  the  precedent.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  an  old  bottleneck,  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  has  opened  up  somewhat.  Two  of 
its  members.  Reps.  Ralph  W.  Gwinn  (R-N.Y.)  and 
Donald  W.  Nicholson  (R-Mass.),  did  not  seek  re-elec¬ 
tion  this  year.  Their  successors  have  not  yet  been 
chosen,  but  since  two  men  more  averse  to  Federal  aid 
would  be  hard  to  find,  the  outlook  is  for  a  more  favor¬ 
ably  disposed  committee. 

Federal  aid  for  school  construction  and  teachers’ 
salaries  will  be  among  the  major  legislative  proposals. 
There  is  also  the  likelihood  that  an  amendment  to  the 
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Hill-Elliott  Act  will  be  sought,  restoring  the  scholar¬ 
ship  provisions  which  were  dropped  last  August. 

The  first  crack  in  the  wall  of  “massive  resist¬ 
ance”  to  school  integration  began  to  show  last  month 
in  Virginia.  Officially,  there  was  no  outward  change 
in  attitude  on  the  issue.  Yet  indications  were  that 
Gov.  Almond  might  soon  shift  to  a  more  moderate 
stand,  one  involving  at  least  token  compliance  with 
the  Supreme  Gourt’s  antisegregation  decrees. 

The  clue  was  the  sudden  abandonment  of  support 
for  massive  resistance  by  three  of  the  state’s  major 
newspapers.  In  editorials  published  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  the  three  advocated  a  more  moderate 
approach.  The  two  in  Richmond,  it  is  understood, 
did  so  with  the  Governor’s  encouragement,  after  a 
conference  of  their  editors  at  the  State  House.  'The 
aim,  it  seems,  is  to  prepare  Virginia’s  segregationists 
for  revision  of  state  laws  to  permit  some  integration. 

Federal  and  state  court  tests  of  the  massive  resist¬ 
ance  laws  are  expected  this  month.  If,  as  anticipated, 
the  laws  are  found  unconstitutional,  the  Governor 
plans  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature.  What 
he  will  recommend,  he  has  not  yet  disclosed.  But  a 
local  option  plan  for  school  integration,  with  a  system 
of  private  school  tuition  grants  for  those  not  wishing 
to  attend  integrated  schools,  has  been  proposed  by 
one  of  the  Richmond  papers. 

While  eritics  of  pnblie  education  still  clam¬ 
ored,  Princeton  University  announced  a  surprising 
development  last  month.  For  the  first  time,  high 
school  graduates  in  the  freshman  class  outnumber 
private  school  graduates.  What’s  more,  they  dominate 
athletics  and  most  other  activities  —  and  get  better 
grades.  How  come?  asked  John  D.  Davies,  editor  of 
the  university’s  Alumni  Weekly.  A  matter  of  different 
values,  he  decided.  The  public  schoolboy  generally 
wants  to  get  ahead,  and  works  at  it,  while  many  a 
prep  schoolboy  is  more  interested  in  clubs  and  tradi¬ 
tions.  Even  so,  wrote  Davies,  “it  would  be  imprudent 
for  a  private,  nonvocational  university,  partly  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  gifts  of  wealthy  alumni,  to  deliberately  iso¬ 
late  itself  from  the  upper  classes”  by  enrolling  too 
many  middle-class  high  school  graduates. 
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•  Administration 


Times  have  changed  the  role  of  county  school 
superintendents.  A  trip  into  the  past  with  Pauline 
Knoft  Mitchell,  one-time  county  superintendent  of 
Crook  County,  Wyoming,  compares  ( October  Wyom¬ 
ing  Education  News)  some  of  the  differences  in  the 
position  of  the  county  school  superintendent  of  forty 
years  ago  with  today’s  version. 

Miss  Mitchell  says: 

“It  was  a  ‘must’  that  the  county  superintend¬ 
ent  visit  each  school  a  half  day  —  if  not  all 
day  —  once  each  school  year;  and  as  many 
other  times  as  called  upon  by  disgruntled 
patrons,  school  board  members  or  teachers. 
These  trips  we  usually  made  on  horseback. 
Sometimes  one  might  get  a  ride  with  one  of 

the  Other  county  officials  who  drove  a  team, 
or  Ford  .  .  .  One  visit  that  stands  out  in  my 
mind  was  getting  lost  in  a  blizzard,  out  on 
Moorcroft  Hill  several  miles  northwest  of 
Sundance,  and  being  rescued  by  kindly  set¬ 
tlers  about  1:30  that  night.” 

Then,  as  now,  salaries,  school  supplies  and  teaching 
innovations  were  under  discussion,  with  the  county 
superintendent  acting  as  intermediary  .  .  .  Again,  then 
as  now,  there  was  sometimes  quite  a  breach  between 
teachers  and  school  board  members. 

.  .  superintendents  took  more  interest  in 
each  individual  child  and  teacher  in  those 
days  than  they  do  now.  'There  was  more  of 
a  personal  touch.  She  was  always  ready  to 
hear  complaints  on  both  sides,  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  really  looked  up  to  her  for 
assistance  and  advice  —  instead  of  a  ‘it’s-your- 
job,  do-it-yourself  attitude.” 

The  superintendent  made  out  final  tests  for  all  the 
schools.  She  not  only  corrected  them  herself,  as  well, 
but  mailed  them  back  with  (or  without)  diplomas. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

'The  Heart  Is  the  Teacher  by  Leonard  Covello  with  Guido 
lyAgostino.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill.  275pp.  $4.75.  (The 
warm  and  inspiring  autobiography  of  an  Italian  immigrant  who 
became  principal  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  in  New 
York’s  East  Harlem.  Covello  tells  of  coming  to  this  country 
at  the  age  of  nine,  and  of  the  problems  he  faced  in  getting  an 
education  —  and  in  passing  that  education  on  to  others. ) 


•  School  Board 


Is  there  a  ^^typical”  school  hoard  memher? 

If  there  is,  he  would  tend  to  resemble  the  picture  of 
the  “typical”  board  member  outlined  in  the  October 
issue  of  The  Colorado  School  Board  Bulletin.  (Last 
year  there  were  about  52,000  boards  of  education,  to¬ 
taling  about  215,000  board  members.)  'The  Bulletin 
notes  these  facts: 

—  Nine  out  of  ten  board  members  are  men. 


Through  the  centuries,  controversy  has 
been  the  servant  of  education.  There  can  be  no 
education  without  controversy. 

—H.  Rowan  Gaither,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
Trustees,  'The  Ford  Foundation  in 
( Sept. )  North  Carolina  Public  School  Bulletin 


—  Six  out  of  ten  have  children  or  grandchildren  in 
school. 

—  The  average  annual  income  is  about  $4,000. 

—  The  average  age  is  48.5  years. 

—  Seven  out  of  ten  have  completed  high  school. 

—  One  out  of  three  has  completed  college. 

—  One  out  of  four  is  a  proprietor,  an  executive  or  a 
farmer. 


•  « 


•  Schools  otMi  the  l*ublic 


Sure  to  get  headlines  in  the  press  is  a  new  book, 
Brainwashing  in  the  High  Schools,  by  E.  Merrill  Root 
(New  York,  Devin-Adair  Co.  277pp.  $4.50).  In  it. 
Prof.  Root  blames  “perverted”  presentation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  and  political  philosophy  in  the  high  schools 
for  the  success  of  Chinese  brainwashing  techniques  in 
Korea. 

He  attempts  to  support  this  thesis  through  a  de¬ 
tailed  examination  of  the  11  history  texts  used  in  the 
Evanston  (Ill.)  Township  High  School  —  and  in  high 
schools  in  every  state.  Looking  at  them  from  an  ultra- 
nationalistic  viewpoint,  he  finds  fault  with  them  on 
grounds  that  they: 

—  “Take  not  an  individualistic  but  a  ‘social’  view  of 
American  history. 

—  “Tend  to  idolize  the  ‘common  man,’  ‘the  masses’  or 
interpret  American  history  ...  as  a  class  struggle. 

—  “Charge  that  America  has  been  ‘imperialistic.’ 

—  “Dismiss  attempts  to  uncover  Communist  infiltration 
as  a  ‘scare’  leading  to  hysteria. 

—  “[Fail  to]  mention  traitors  in  high  places  .  .  .  and 
there  is  almost  no  mention  of  the  dangers  posed  to 
security  by  Communist  aggression. 

—  “Belittle  authentic  patriotism  and  equate  it  with  the 
lunatic  fringe  ...  of  crackpots  and  xenophobes. 

—  “[Tend  to]  dissolve  commitment  to  the  Nation  in 
order  to  bring  about  what  is  sincerely  regarded  as  a 
wider  and  higher  global  commitment.” 

'The  texts  in  question  are  The  United  States  —  Ex¬ 
periment  in  Democracy,  A.  Craven  and  W.  Johnson 
(Ginn  and  Co.);  The  Making  of  Modern  America, 
L.  H.  Canfield  and  H.  B.  Wilder  (Houghton  Mifflin); 
Americas  History,  L.  P.  Todd  and  M.  Curti  ( Harcourt, 
Brace);  The  American  Story,  R.  W.  Gavian  and  W.  A. 
Hamm  ( D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ) ;  Story  of  America,  R.  V. 
Harlow  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.);  A  History  of  Our  Coun¬ 
try,  D.  S.  Muzzey  (Ginn  and  Co.);  History  of  United 
States,  D.  L.  Dumond,  E.  E.  Dale  and  E.  B.  Wesley 
(Heath);  United  States  History,  F.  P.  Wirth  (Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Co.);  History  of  the  American  Way,  H.  U. 


•  I 
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Faulkner,  T.  Kepner,  and  E.  H.  Merrill  (Harper  & 
Bros.);  History  of  a  Free  People,  H.  W.  Bragdon  and 
S.  P.  McCutchen  (Macmillan);  The  United  States  and 
World  Relations,  L.  T.  Mowrer  and  H.  H.  Cummings 
(  McGraw-Hill ) . 

Sonic  55,000  copies  of  a  new  pamphlet  are 

being  distributed  to  PTA  leaders  across  the  country. 
Compiled  by  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  (700  North  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11,  Ill.),  the 
pamphlet  lists  more  than  100  penetrating  questions 
which  parents  may  want  to  asK  about  the  schools. 
These  touch  on  the  curriculum,  guidance  services,  the 
teaching  staE,  goals,  physical  education,  school  plant, 
the  board,  instructional  materials,  district  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  title:  Looking  In  On  Your  Schools-.  Ques¬ 
tions  To  Guide  PTA  Fact  Finders. 


•  Teaching  Wiethodg 


What  makes  a  good  classroom  qaiz?  This  is 

the  subject  of  a  new  book.  How  to  Improve  Classroom 
Testing.  Covering  all  aspects  of  developing  “home¬ 
made”  or  informal  school  achievement  tests,  this  is  a 
comprehensive  guide. 

The  author  says  tests  should  serve  not  only  to  de¬ 
termine  marks,  but  to  instruct,  classify  and  counsel 
students,  stimulate  study  and  set  and  maintain  stand¬ 
ards.  They  should  also  assist  with  the  sometimes  ig¬ 
nored  point  of  improving  and  appraising  teachers. 

Seven  kinds  of  tests  are  covered  in  detail;  discus¬ 
sion  or  essay;  short-answer;  direct-recall  and  comple¬ 
tion;  multiple-answer;  alternative  and  incorrect  state¬ 
ment;  matching;  continuity.  These  have  many  exam¬ 
ples  and  diagrams.  Brief  coverage  is  given  miscel¬ 
laneous  types  such  as  analogy  and  alternative-essay. 
General  testing  programs,  administration  and  mark¬ 
ing,  and  statistics  for  test  improvements  are  also  dis¬ 
cussed. 

How  to  Improve  Classroom  Testing,  by  C.  W.  Odell. 
Wm.  C.  Brown  Co.,  Dubuque,  la.  Paperback,  spiral 
bound.  213pp.  $4.00. 


•  Adult  Education 


IVcarly  nine  million  functional  illiterates 

are  included  in  the  Nation’s  population  of  175  million 
people,  says  Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  Speaking  last  month  at  the  sixth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Assn,  of  Public 
School  Adult  Educators  held  in  Cincinnati,  he  pointed 
out  that  these  nine  million  men  and  women  have  had 
less  than  five  years  of  schooling.  Two  million  of  them 
have  had  less  than  one  year  of  schooling. 

We  must  keep  up  with  present  needs  and  we  must, 
as  well,  be  ready  for  future  demands.  This  is  possible 
only  with  intellectual  growth.  The  problem  is  not 
whether  grownups  can  learn  —  they  can  learn  and 


will  learn.  But  they  need  to  learn  now.  Material  ad¬ 
vancement  has  pushed  ahead  of  intellectual,  social  and 
moral  progress. 

In  11,000  school  districts,  practically  no  such  help  is 
available.  In  38  states  little  or  no  aid  is  provided  for 
“adult  education”  programs. 

Dr.  Derthick  says  that  — 

“Public  schools  can  keep  ever  before  the  citizens, 
and  at  an  increasing  tempo,  the  fact  that  the  American 
schools  have  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
furnishing  a  formal  education  to  all  of  our  people. 

“Schools  must  continuously  accelerate  in-service 
training  programs  for  their  own  personnel. 

“Schools  should  keep  up  systematic  surveys  to  de¬ 
termine  varying  needs  for  adult  education  in  each 
community  and  work  in  cooperation  with  leaders  to 
see  that  these  needs  are  met.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  on  the  Aging,  A  Selected  Annotated  Bibliography, 
by  Betty  Arnett  Ward.  Bulletin  1958,  No.  11.  17,  S.  Office  of 
Education,  HEW,  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washin^on  25,  D.C.  145pp,  Paper.  60c.  (Lists 
hundreds  of  available  readings  on  programs,  services  and  activ¬ 
ities  for  the  aging  such  as  education,  church  and  business  pro¬ 
grams.) 


•  Tile  Learner 


Love  them  and  lead  them  believes  D. 
Kenneth  Winebrenner,  editor  of  School  Arts 
magazine.  In  the  November  issue  he  says  that 
love  is  the  best  incentive  for  any  child  or  adult. 

It  is  considered  acceptable  to  love  teaching, 
but  a  teacher  is  thought  “unprofessional”  or  “un¬ 
dignified”  if  she  loves  the  chEdren  themselves. 
“Teacher’s  pet”  gets  tagged  on  any  child  exposed 
to  special  interest  from  his  teacher.  Winebren¬ 
ner  says,  “Teachers  have  had  their  pets  from  time 
immemorial  and  they  are  going  to  keep  right  on 
having  them.  For  teachers  are  human  beings  in 
spite  of  their  pedagogical  training,  and  chEdren 
are  people  in  spite  of  their  youth.  And  human 
beings  react  to  each  other,  if  they  are  human.” 

The  teacher  may  have  to  include  in  her  wide 
sweep  of  love  those  youngsters  who  get  only 
small  amounts  of  loving  security  at  home. 

“Sometimes  we  hear  of  teachers  who  stand  be¬ 
fore  their  classes  and  expound  their  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  as  if  it  were  more  important  than  the  students 
in  the  class.  Actually  it  isn’t,  really  .  .  . 

“We  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  facts  in  themselves,  and  we  are  surely  going 
to  place  even  more  emphasis  upon  facts  in  the 
immediate  future.  But  the  things  that  the  chEd 
wiU  long  remember  are  those  which  do  not  come 
from  books  as  much  as  from  the  teacher’s  looks. 
If  you  think  I’m  wrong,  make  an  inventory  of 
what  you  remember  about  school.  See  where 
you  are  in  spite  of  it!” 
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Setting  Up  the  School  Library 


—  by  Margaret  Saul 
Miss  Saul,  a  graduate  of  Hastings  College, 
is  editor  of  Junior  Libraries. 

School  libraries  by  and  large  begin  in  a  small 
way,  generally  with  the  materials  the  school  already 
has  on  hand.  Often  a  central  library  is  established 
without  the  purchase  of  any  new  books  initially,  by 
centralizing  the  collections  which  individual  teachers 
have  built  up  for  their  classrooms.  While  this  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  far  from  an  ideal  situation,  such  a  library 
does  have  something  new  to  oflFer;  for  a  book  that  is 
old  to  one  child  because  it  has  been  in  his  classroom 
all  year  is  brand-new  to  his  friend  from  another  room. 
And  it  is  a  sad  truth  that  the  school  which  waits  for 
an  appropriation  to  set  up  a  really  adequate  school 
library  will  be  waiting  a  long  time.  The  school  which 
starts  with  what  it  has  is  on  its  way  to  a  good  library, 
for  a  library  has  a  way  of  selling  itself. 

Good  school  libraries  grow  out  of  the  teachers’  de¬ 
sire  for  a  library.  Teachers  who  want  one  will  get 
one.  Their  desire  may  need  some  initial  priming  by 
the  administrator;  but  once  it  catches  hold,  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  will  give  the  library  movement  the  momen¬ 
tum  it  needs. 

A  recent  proof  of  this  is  the  increasing  popularity 
of  the  individualized  reading  program  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  which  can  only  operate  from  a  sizable 
collection  of  books.  These  programs  as  often  as  not 
are  beginning  in  schools  which  have  heretofore  had 
no  school  libraries;  the  demand  for  books  is  created, 
and  somehow  it  is  met. 

The  future  of  the  library  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  for  two  reasons:  (l)  A  library  is  only  as  good 
as  the  use  that  is  made  of  it.  A  fine  collection  of 
books  that  never  leave  the  shelves  is  a  waste  of 
money.  (2)  Since  the  figure  required  to  provide  a 
really  adequate  library  collection  is  enough  to  send 
a  board  member  through  the  roof  if  it  is  fed  to  him 
cold,  it  is  likely  to  take  several  years  of  demonstration 
by  enthusiastic  teachers  —  and  the  parents  association 
members  they  recruit  —  to  sell  the  idea  that  the  library 
is  worth  every  cent  it  costs. 

The  school  library  will  eventually  be  an  item  in  the 
school  budget  with  its  own  annual  appropriation. 
(The  American  Association  of  School  Librarians  rec¬ 
ommends  a  minimum  expenditure  of  $1.50  per  child 
per  year.  About  6  of  the  48  states  do  spend  that  much 
or  more,  but  the  national  average  is  $1.05.)  If  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  unable  to  get  the  library  included  in  the 
school  budget  at  the  outset,  where  will  the  money 
come  from?  Those  sources  which  provided  the  funds 
for  the  classroom  collections  are  equally  available  to 
the  central  library,  whether  allocated  funds  or  PTA 
donations  or  whatever.  And  this  money  will  stretch 
further  when  the  materials  it  buys  are  available  to  all. 

Successful  money  Raising 

An  appeal  to  the  PTA  or  to  other  civic  organizations 
usually  brings  results.  (The  National  Congress  of  the 
PTA  this  fall  issued  a  statement  regarding  the  im¬ 


portance  of  elementiu-y  school  libraries  and  the  place 
of  the  local  unit  in  fostering  their  development.)  In 
fact  the  PTA  is  invaluable  in  mothering  the  library 
through  its  infant  stages.  The  PTA  will  not  only  con¬ 
tribute  funds  from  its  own  treasury  but  will  find  the 
means  for  raising  more  money.  The  book  fair  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  money-raising  methods,  and  it 
has  an  added  advantage  in  that  it  demonstrates  so 
well  the  need  which  books  fill.  No  parent  can  fail  to 
be  charmed  by  the  quality  and  impressed^  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  today’s  publishing  for  children.  This  is  a  de¬ 
velopment  that  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  general 
public,  for  the  small  sampling  of  wares  available  in 
most  book  and  stationery  stores  gives  no  indication  of 
the  scope  of  this  movement. 

Excellent  help  in  planning  book  fairs  is  available  in 
three  publieations;  “How  to  Run  a  Book  Fair”  ($1.50 
from  Children’s  Book  Council,  50  West  53,  New  York 
19),  a  manual  on  organizing  book  bazaars  (50c  from 
Scholastic  Teacher,  33  West  42,  New  York  36),  and 
“Books  to  Build  On”  ($2  from  Library  Journal,  62 
West  45,  New  York  36). 

Schools  in  a  state  with  a  state  supervisor  of  school 
libraries  are  in  luck.  A  telephone  call  will  bring  her 
to  the  scene  to  help  set  the  machinery  in  motion,  to  ac- 
(juaint  you  with  the  tools  for  selecting  new  books,  and 
probably  to  open  up  whole  new  areas  of  library  serv¬ 
ice  which  you  hadn’t  thought  of.  For  the  many  who 
do  not  have  state  supervisors,  there  is  the  American 
Association  of  School  Libraries  (50  East  Huron  St, 
Chicago  11),  which  offers  much  the  same  kind  of  help 
by  mail. 

Staffing  the  lAhrarg 

There  are  many  solutions  and  partial  solutions  to  the 
roblem  of  staffing  the  library  at  the  beginning.  At 
rst  the  necessary  talents  for  manning  the  library  can 
be  found  among  the  parents,  interested  students  and 
teachers.  Many  times  the  problem  solves  itself  in 
due  course;  a  teacher  catches  the  spirit  and  offers  to 
go  to  summer  school  or  to  take  extension  courses  to 
(|ualify  as  a  teacher-librarian.  In  the  beginning,  the 
library  can  get  by  with  a  minimum  of  supervision. 
Students  can  check  out  their  own  books  and  reshelve 
them,  with  a  teacher  or  responsible  student  making  a 
spot  check  to  see  that  things  are  in  order.  Teachers 
can  handle  their  own  reading  guidance.  Parents  asso¬ 
ciation  members  can  take  over  book  ordering  and 
processing,  following  the  guidelines  set  up  by  the 
state  supervisor.  After  a  librarian  joins  the  staff,  they 
can  stay  on  to  give  much-needed  assistance.  This  is 
a  happy  situation,  for  the  administrator  has  no  better 
spokesman  in  the  community  for  his  library  program 
than  the  mother  who  has  watched  classes  use  the  li¬ 
brary  and  has  seen  what  books  mean  to  them. 

A  word  of  caution  is  in  order  here;  the  very  parents 
group  which  puts  the  library  on  its  feet  has  been 
known  to  strangle  it  eventually,  when  it  has  become 
possessive  about  the  project  and  has  not  seen  its  work 
as  a  step  toward  a  professionally  staffed  library  with 
an  adequate  book  budget. 
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Finding  Space 

Finding  space  for  the  library  is  another  major  prob¬ 
lem.  Faced  with  the  necessity  of  crowding  more  kids 
into  a  building  than  it  was  ever  designed  to  take,  ad¬ 
ministrators  over  the  country  are  housing  school  librar¬ 
ies  in  everything  from  well-designed  and  equipped  li¬ 
braries  to  wide  spots  in  the  corridor  and  revamped 
storage  closets.  Sometimes  the  library  loses  out  in  the 
squeeze  play  and  is  pushed  out  of  adequate  quarters. 
But  there  are  enough  cases  on  record  of  libraries  which 
have  moved  from  inadequate  quarters  to  newer,  better 
ones  to  justify  the  argument  that  administrators  and 
teachers  are  finding  that  a  good  library  is  their  good 
right  arm  in  coping  with  oversize  classes.  With  the  li¬ 
brary  functioning  as  a  laboratory  for  the  classroom, 
not  only  is  learning  enhanced  but  students  develop  ini¬ 
tiative  in  pursuing  their  own  special  interests  ( motiva¬ 
tion  once  provided  solely  by  the  teacher). 

However,  to  get  the  library  started,  the  administra¬ 
tor  has  to  use  whatever  space  he’s  got.  And  a  parents 
committee  with  a  little  paint  and  imagination  can  do 
wonders  with  an  old  storage  closet. 

Selling  the  Faculty 

A  library  can  and  will  live  and  grow  to  the  degree  that 
it  has  the  support  of  the  administrator  and  to  the  de¬ 
gree  that  he  has  been  able  to  sell  the  faculty.  The 
very  first  move  —  the  centralizing  of  the  classroom  col¬ 
lections  —  is  the  biggest  stumbling  block.  Teachers 
are  naturally  loath  to  give  up  a  good  thing  unless 
they  see  the  prospects  of  something  better.  The  first 
step  toward  centralization  might  well  be  a  central 
record  of  the  classroom  collections;  thus  a  teacher 
retains  his  own  collection  but  knows  where  to 
borrow  to  supplement  his  own.  A  check  through  this 
central  record  will  reveal  some  interesting  things. 
There  is  usually  considerable  duplication  or  titles  in 
rooms  of  the  same  grade  level.  The  teacher’s  own 
collection  will  be  geared  to  the  average  level  for  his 
grade.  Access  to  the  books  in  the  grades  below  and 
above  his  own  will  allow  him  to  provide  his  slow 
learner  with  books  he  can  understand  and  his  gifted 
student  with  books  that  challenge  him.  Besides,  every 
teacher  knows  that  some  of  the  books  he  bought  last 
ear  with  last  year’s  class  in  mind  aren’t  quite  what 
e  needs  this  year. 

The  time  the  administrator  spends  laying  the  ground-  • 
work  for  the  library  pays  off  in  the  long  run.  The  state 
supervisor  can  help  here.  She  knows  and  can  dem¬ 
onstrate  effectively  to  the  faculty  what  a  library  will 
mean  to  their  program  of  instruction.  She  also  knows 
the  status  of  libraries  in  the  area,  and  can  arrange  for 
a  faculty  committee  to  witness  a  good  school  library 
program  in  action  or  for  a  live-wire  librarian  to  talk  to 
the  faculty  about  her  work  with  books  and  the  cur¬ 
riculum. 

It  is  important  that  the  library  be  operated  in  such 
a  way  that  the  teachers  can  use  it  as  easily  as  they  did 
their  classroom  collections.  Red  tape  should  be  kept 
to  the  minimum  that  is  absolutely  necessary  in  yom* 
particular  situation.  The  arrangements  for  checking 
out  books  to  teachers  and  students;  scheduling  classes 
in  the  library  (allowing  for  unscheduled  sessions  as 
they  are  needed);  steps  to  be  taken  in  allowing  indi¬ 


vidual  students  to  use  the  library  or  a  student  to  go  to 
the  library  to  check  a  reference  or  question  that  has 
arisen  in  class  discussion  —  all  these  are  potential 
trouble  spots. 

Building  a  good  school  library  is  a  project  that  re¬ 
quires  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  school  and  com¬ 
munity.  But  —  especially  in  its  formative  stages,  and 
even  after  the  trained  librarian  is  on  hand  —  it  is  the 
importance  which  the  administrator  attaches  to  the 
library  program  which  sets  the  tone,  and  his  super¬ 
vision  vmich  keeps  it  on  the  right  track. 

In  the  next  issue:  Miss  Saul  Discusses  the  use  of 
the  school  library. 


•  The  3§ath  Progratn 


With  good  math  teachers  in  short  supply, 

those  available  should  be  put  to  the  best  possible  use, 
says  Howard  F.  Fehr,  professor  of  math  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia.  He  suggests  that 

—  Capable  and  interested  students  be  given  preference 
in  instruction  in  a  four-year  math  program.  “It  is 
doubted  that  we  should  attempt  to  push  the  masses 
through  the  program.” 

—  It  is  better  to  have  teachers  teach  correctly  what 
they  know,  than  to  have  them  try  to  teach  new  mate¬ 
rial  in  which  they  are  not  secure. 

For  long-run  upgrading  of  the  math  program. 
Prof.  Fehr  suggests  an  immediate  start  in  retraining 
teachers  in  modem  math.  This  does  not  mean  taking 
them  out  of  classrooms  (where  they’re  badly  needed) 
for  a  yearlong  institute,  he  says.  Evening  and  Satur¬ 
day  in-service  courses  will  solve  the  problem. 

Undergraduate  courses  in  teachers  colleges  should 
include  modem  math  —  and  those  courses  should  be 
required  for  certification.  Math  instmctors  in  the 
teachers  colleges  should  be  retrained,  and  there  is  an 
immediate  need  for  new  math  textbooks. 

Prof.  Fehr  says  that  upgrading  math  instmction 
will  take  years.  Crash  programs,  meanwhile,  might  do 
more  harm  than  good.  He  concludes:  “You  cannot 
teach  what  you  do  not  know;  you  cannot  supervise 
teachers  if  you  are  ignorant  of  the  modem  approach 
to  mathematics;  the  service  of  those  who  know  must 
be  drafted  and  effectively  utilized.” 

Mathematics  and  Science  Education.  Circular  533, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW.  97pp.  65c.  From 
U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  OflBce,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


•  Philotophy  and  Goaig 


What  kinds  of  gods  do  we  really  worship? 

asks  Prof.  Max  Lerner  of  Brandeis  University.  Chil¬ 
dren,  as  they  grow  up,  learn  to  ask  the  questions:  Who 
gets  what?  What’s  in  it  for  me?  “Of  course,”  he  writes 
in  Washington  Education  for  October,  “it’s  not  that 
we  are  teaching  this  to  them.”  They  absorb  it  from  a 
“kind  of  envelope  of  basic  cultural  premises”  that  sur¬ 
rounds  them  as  they  mature. 
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The  problem  now,  he  goes  on,  is  to  change  that 
basic  envelope,  change  the  nature  of  the  gods  they 
worship.  “Try  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  they 
can  go  beyond  the  cult  of  success  and  power  and 
money  and  prestige  and  security,  and  even  happiness, 
and  mo\’e  on  to  something  else.” 

Fun  and  happiness  have  their  places  in  life.  Prof. 
Lemer  says,  but  they  don’t  appeal  to  the  depths  of  a 
child’s  mind.  Releasing  the  springs  of  imagination  and 
effort  in  a  child  can’t  be  done  by  saying,  “Look,  this  is 
fun,”  or,  “This  will  make  you  happy,”  or  “This  will 
give  you  a  job  or  a  career.” 

A  child’s  strongest  drive  is  the  desire  to  be  heroic,  to 
stretch  himself,  “to  play  a  role  something  like  the  im¬ 
age  that  he  has  of  himself  in  his  mind.  One  reason  that 
the  teacher  is  so  important  is  that  the  child  is  always 
playing  roles  of  this  kind.”  The  library  is  important  be¬ 
cause  often  it  is  the  only  access  the  child  has  to  his 
myth-making  capacity. 

“If  we  adopt  this  concept  of  the  heroic  potential  in 
every  one  of  our  youngsters,  we  may  come  closer  to 
an  intellectual  renascence  in  America.” 


•  Guidance 

A  guidance  program  is  not  a  luxury  —  even 
though  yours  may  be  a  small  town  high  school,  asserts 
Jerome  Koenig  in  the  October  Minnesota  Journal  of 
Education.  “  .  .  .  we  feel  it  is  worth  the  time,  money, 
and  effort  involved.  So  will  you,”  he  advises. 

At  Howard  Lake  (Minn.),  considerable  hopscotch- 
ing  among  grades  was  done  before  the  program  settled 
into  a  pattern.  Initial  reports  were  made  on  ninth- 
graders,  then  on  seniors.  Students  themselves  feel 
that  guidance  should  begin  in  the  ninth  grade. 

A  counselor  should  spend  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  student  conferences,  but  first  an  educational- 
vocational  file  of  student  information,  plus  up-to-date 
test  results,  must  be  compiled.  This  provides  back¬ 
ground  material  for  evaluation  purposes.  Findings 
showed  those  not  working  up  to  their  abilities  were 
among  pupils  having  serious  problems.  And  it  was 
discovered  among  the  “low-achieving”  group  that  seri¬ 
ous  reading  difficulty  existed. 

Close-hand  knowledge  of  students’  behavior  under 
all  sorts  of  conditions  and  in  various  moods  puts  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  position  of  being  the  focal  point  of  guidance 
services.  Definite,  positive  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  can  pay  off  with  obvious  good  results. 

Parents,  too,  must  get  into  the  guidance  program 
by  working  closely  with  the  school. 

Howard  Lake  has  included  units  on  “How  to  Study” 
and  “Planning  Ahead”  in  its  ninth-grade  social  studies 
classes. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

New  Dimensions  in  Counseling  Students  by  Carolun  A.  Sech- 
rest.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  119pp.  Bibliography.  $3.  (Several 
case  studies  of  hypothetical  counseling  situations  involving  dis¬ 
ciplinary  and  other  problems.  Includes  lengthy  question-and- 
answer  interviews.) 


•  The  Profession 

When  the  school  integration  issne  eame  np 

at  the  NEA  Convention  in  Cleveland  last  July,  it  was 
dropped  like  a  hot  potato.  A  proposal  to  set  up  a  re¬ 
search  committee  to  study  the  problem  had  been 
made,  but  when  it  came  to  a  vote,  a  group  of  southern 
delegates  walked  out  and  left  the  convention  without 
a  quorum.  However,  a  resolution  calling  for  “sensible 
and  reasonable”  approaches  to  school  integration  was 
adopted. 

Now  some  southern  educators  have  taken  a  strong¬ 
er,  if  not  a  contrary,  stand  on  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  integration  issue. 

In  Virginia,  where  nine  public  schools  have  been 
closed  to  exclude  Negro  students,  the  Virginia  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn,  has  expressed  “grave  concern”  for  the  school 
system.  At  the  Association’s  convention  in  Richmond, 
C3ct.  30,  more  than  1,100  delegates  shouted  approval  of 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  special  session  of  the  Virginia 
legislature  to  reopen  the  public  schools. 

While  this  is  by  no  means  a  “yes”  vote  for  integra¬ 
tion,  the  implication  is  there.  In  view  of  recent  Fed¬ 
eral  court  decisions,  reopening  those  nine  schools 
without  integrating  them  woula  appear  to  be  all  but 
impossible. 

In  Arkansas,  where  four  Little  Rock  schools  have 
been  closed,  the  Council  on  Education  of  the  Arkansas 
Education  Assn,  has  expressed  the  same  alarm.  A 
resolution  adopted  by  that  group  last  month  declared, 
“we  here  dedicate  ourselves  to  preservation”  of  the 
public  school  system. 


•  The  ^Mucenile  Delinquent 

A  seven-point  program  for  curbing  juvenile 
delinquency  is  proposed  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  a 
three-part  series  of  articles  appearing  in  This  Week 
Magazine  (Oct.  26 -  Nov.  2  -  Nov.  9). 

His  major  point  is  a 'long-range  one,  aimed  at  pre¬ 
venting  future  cases  of  delinquency.  Adults,  he  says, 
must  set  an  example  for  youngsters  by  “re-establishing 
a  firm  moral  structure.”  America’s  adults  are  afflicted 
with  “decadence  disease”  and  the  symptoms  are  self- 
indulgence,  pleasure  before  duty,  the  constant  search 
for  the  easy  way.  The  infection  has  spread  to  the 
Nation’s  youth.  Hoover  argues,  and  the  remedies  are 
discipline,  resti’aint  and  self-control. 

For  dealing  with  existing  delinquency,  the  FBI  di¬ 
rector  urges  more  effective  juvenile  courts  and  juvenile 
aid  facilities.  He  proposes  less  “coddhng”  of  juvenile 
criminals  and  harsher  measures  against  dope  peddlers, 
pomographers  and  other  corrupters  of  youth.  He 
would  educate  parents  to  their  responsibilities  and 
“mobilize  community  resources  for  a  unified  front 
against  immorality  and  crime.” 

A  writer  with  insight  into  the  antisocial  juvenile 
mind  is  Harrison  E.  Salisbury  of  the  New  York  Times. 
In  his  just-published  The  Shook-Up  Generation  (New 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers.  244pp.  $3.95),  he  analyzes 
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the  causes  of  teen-age  violence  in  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere,  and  finds  that  community  apathy,  thought¬ 
lessness  and  lack  of  parental  interest  are  to  blame. 
Just  keeping  youngsters  in  school  until  5  p.  m.  would 
reduce  juvenile  delinquency  by  nearly  one  half,  he 
says.  Recommended  reading. 

Should  the  police  enter  the  schools  to  arrest 
or  question  students  for  juvenile  crimes?  In  California, 
the  attorney  general  recently  advised  school  officials 
that  they  cannot  interfere  with  a  police  investigation 
—  any  more  than  can  parents  or  other  citizens.  Nor,  he 
added,  can  juvenile  offenders  be  permitted  to  claim 
school  as  a  “sanctuary.”  Hence,  while  the  pohce 
should  take  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  school 
officials  into  consideration,  they  cannot  be  hindered 
in  performing  their  duty. 


•  Business  and  Education 


A  good  potential  will  get  them  nowhere 

—  unless  there  is  a  college  degree  to  go  with  it.  Young 
men  and  women  must  have  a  college  education  to  get 
jobs  with  a  future,  says  Ralph  McGill  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance.  Meeting  recently  with 
directors  of  one  of  the  Nation’s  largest  corporations, 
McGill  reports  that  corporate  business  ana  industry 
demand  —  and  can  get  —  university-trained  employees 
to  fill  positions  of  responsibility. 

Intelligent,  job-hunting  young  people  with  good 
potential,  but  lacking  the  all-important  college  degree, 
will  find  employment  office  doors  closed  to  them  in 
favor  of  applicants  with  a  college  education.  Although 
many  of  the  noncollege  hopefuls  may  be  quite  capable 

—  and,  in  some  instances,  even  superior  —  they  will, 
unfortunately,  not  get  a  chance  to  demonstrate  the 
fact.  A  college  degree  definitely  takes  precedence  over 
native  ability.  McGill  says  this  conclusion  can  be  put 
down  as  “a  fixed  rule.” 

Most  emphatically  he  stresses,  “Let  it  be  wfell  un¬ 
derstood:  If  your  child  wants  a  real  opportunity  in 
American  industry  or  business,  be  sure  he  has  a  col¬ 
lege  education.” 


or  in  the  course  of  other  student-teacher  relations  that 
involve  the  student’s  academic  program.” 

The  resolution  in  effect  bars  faculty  members  from 
giving  information  about  students’  views  and  beliefs 
to  prospective  employers  in  loyalty-security  inquiries. 
It  does  not,  however,  apply  to  information  about  the 
student’s  character  and  ability. 

Supporters  of  the  resolution  said  “free  inquiry” 
would  all  but  disappear  from  the  classroom  if  students 
feared  their  remarlw  on  controversial  subjects  would 
be  used  against  them  when  they  seek  jobs.  “To  pre¬ 
serve  the  essential  freedom  of  the  university  .  .  .  free¬ 
dom  of  communication  both  in  the  classroom  and  in 
academic  consultation  must  not  be  violated  by  the 
teacher.” 


•  Student  Activities 


Getting  the  kids  to  read  on  their  own  is  a 

problem  they’ve  tackled  successfully  at  Arrowhead 
High  (Hartland,  Wis.)  and  Falls  Church  High  (Fair¬ 
fax  County,  Va.).  They’ve  found  that  a  student  is  more 
likely  to  read  a  book  that  belongs  to  him  than  one  he 
has  borrowed  from  the  school  or  library.  So  they  en¬ 
couraged  students  to  buy  books  by  making  inexpen¬ 
sive  paperback  editions  available  on  school  premises. 

At  Arrowhead  High,  Marvin  Solomon,  reading  pro¬ 
gram  director,  arranged  for  a  local  news  dealer  to  in¬ 
stall  a  revolving  rack  stocked  with  selections  chosen  by 
a  committee  from  his  English  class.  These  were  of  a 
general  nature,  ranging  from  Dennis  the  Menace  car¬ 
toons  to  The  Age  of  Ideology  and  The  Negro  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Culture.  The  rack  is  brought  out  at  noon,  and  the 
students  are  free  to  browse  and  make  their  selections. 
In  six  months,  some  550  books  were  sold  to  a  student 
body  of  450.  Teachers  bought  them,  too. 

At  Falls  Church  High,  Mrs.  Geraldine  Lenzin,  head 
of  the  English  department,  had  a  shelf  of  paperback 
classics  installed  in  the  school  store.  With  120  titles 
to  choose  from,  priced  at  25  to  75  cents,  the  students 
bought  more  than  1,100  copies  in  the  first  month. 
Among  the  best  sellers  are  Dickens’  novels,  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Jefferson  and  Henry  Ford,  and  the  philosophy 
of  ancient  Greece. 


•  Higher  Education 


Academic  freedom  got  a  boost  last  month 

when  a  college  faculty  group  adopted  a  rule  protect¬ 
ing  students’  classroom  comments  against  outside  dis¬ 
closure.  The  group  was  a  legislative  body  representing 
the  Academic  Senate,  a  faculty  organization  on  the 
University  of  California’s  northern  campuses.  It  re¬ 
solved  that: 

“Reports  by  a  teacher  concerning  the  beliefs,  atti¬ 
tudes,  activities  and  associations  of  a  student  regarding 
religion,  politics  and  public  affairs  in  general,  are  not 
permissible  when  the  reports  are  based  on  information 
acquired  by  the  teacher  in  the  course  of  instruction 


TV  AND  IQ 

How  well  children  learn  from  TV  teaching,  as 
compared  with  classroom  teaching,  may  depend 
on  IQ.  In  Chicago,  a  study  of  700  high  school 
students  taught  physics  by  TV  and  900  taught 
without  indicates  that  television  “takes”  best  on 
IQ’s  of  100  to  120.  Pupils  with  less  than  100  IQ 
or  more  than  120  scored  better  under  convention¬ 
al  teaching  methods. 

—  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report 
November  14. 
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HOW  SCHOOL-RELATED  MATTERS 
FARED  IN  LAST  MONTH’S  ELECTIONS 

Arhansa»  Brooks  Hays  was  defeated  in  his  bid 
for  re-election  to  a  ninth  term  in  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives.  His  opponent:  a  write-in  candidate. 
Dr.  Dale  Alford,  segregationist  member  of  the  Little 
Rock  School  Board.  Rep.  Hays’  defeat  was  laid  to  his 
moderate  stand  on  segregation. 

California  The  bitterly  controversial  Proposition 
16,  which  would  have  amended  the  state  constitution 
to  eliminate  the  tax-exempt  status  of  private  schools 
was  defeated.  However,  the  charges  of  religious  bias, 
Vatican  and  White  House  influence  which  were 
dragged  into  the  campaign  left  hard  feelings  on  all 
sides. 

•  A  charter  amendment  adopted  by  San  Francisco 
voters  opens  the  way  to  Federal  Social  Security  cover¬ 
age  for  teachers  and  other  city  and  county  employees. 
Still  to  be  ratified  by  the  employees,  the  plan  would 
augment  the  present  retirement  system. 

Georgia  A  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
permitting  counties  to  levy  taxes  for  school  lunches 
was  turn^  down.  But  voters  adopted  amendments 
authorizing  scholarships  for  needy  college  students 
and  for  prospective  teachers. 

fllittois  A  $248,000,000  bond  issue,  $167,000,000 
of  which  would  have  gone  for  building  at  state  uni- 
\'ersities,  was  voted  down. 

litinnesota  Democrat  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  for¬ 
mer  public  school  principal  now  teaching  sociology 
and  economics  at  St.  Thomas  College,  St.  Paul,  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Net©  Jersey  A  proposed  charter  amendment 
which  would  have  made  the  Bloomfield  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  an  elective  board  was  voted  down.  The  five- 
member  appointive  board,  named  by  the  mayor,  is  a 
popular  institution  with  school  personnel  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  alike.  Opposition  to  the  Democratic-sponsored 
amendment  was  led  by  the  PTA  and  the  Bloomfield 
Citizens’  Committee  for  the  Public  Schools. 

Texas  Mrs.  Charles  E.  White  became  the  first 
Negro  to  win  election  to  the  Houston  School  Board. 
Campaigning  on  the  issues  of  integration  and  Federal 
aid,  she  won  over  two  white  male  opponents,  one  of 
them  the  incumbent.  It  appeared  that  Mrs.  White 
found  extensive  support  among  white  voters. 

Washington  A  $24,500,000  bond  issue  for  school 
building  and  remodeling  in  Seattle  barely  squeaked 
through.  The  outcome  hinged  on  some  8,000  absentee 
ballots  outstanding  in  King  County,  and  of  these  just 
enough  were  in  favor  to  give  the  measure  the  required 
60  per  cent  approval. 


New 

Ciasst^om 

Materiai 


A  Wonderful  Christmas  Book  ...  is  Christmas 
( Vol.  28),  an  American  annual  of  Christmas  litera¬ 
ture,  edited  by  Randolph  E.  Haugan.  Contains 
traditional  Bible  narratives.  Beautiful,  four-color 
illustrations  by  Edmund  Kopietz  in  medieval  parch¬ 
ment  style.  Christmas  articles,  Christmas  poetiy, 
music  and  art  included.  From  Augsburg  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  426  South  Fifth  St.,  Minneapolis  15, 
Minn.  67pp.  Library  edition,  cloth,  $3.50.  Gift 
edition,  paper,  in  envelope,  $1.50. 

Chemistry  Films  in  Color  .  .  .  are  two  new 
16min  sound  films  produced  by  Manufacturing 
Chemists’  Assn.,  Inc.  for  release  by  Sutherland 
Educational  Films,  Inc.  Each  runs  15  min.  Com¬ 
bustion  convincingly  answers  the  question,  “What 
is  fire?”  Portrays  basic  characteristics  of  combus¬ 
tion  and  use  or  combustion  in  industry.  Chlorine 
—  A  Representative  Halogen  demonstrates  prepara¬ 
tion,  physical  and  chemical  properties  and  uses  of 
chlorine.  Visualizes  safe  methods  for  the  handling 
of  chlorine.  From  Sutherland  Educational  Films, 
Inc.,  201  No.  Occidental  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  26, 
Calif.  Apply  for  details. 

Bovs,  IN  Particular  .  .  .  will  enjoy  The  Story  of 
the  Naval  Academy  by  Felix  Ricsenberg,  Jr.  (Ages 
10-14.)  Relates  history  of  academy  at  Annapolis. 
Boys  reading  stoiy  will  gain  insight  into  daily  lives, 
discipline  of  midshipmen  during  their  four  years 
at  Annapolis.  From  Random  House,  457  Madison 
Avc.,  N.Y.  22.  176pp.  $1.95. 

An  Exciting  Sequel  ...  to  “The  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe”  is  The  Further  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Story  sweeps  along  with  Tom, 
Friday  and  Robinson  Crusoe  in  search  of  treasure. 
Set  adrift,  a  reunion  of  brothers  and  an  escape  all 
are  interwoven  in  this  plot  for  the  enjoyment  of 
twelve  to  sixteeners.  From  Criterion  Books,  Inc., 
257  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  190pp.  $3.50. 

A  Lasting  Hobby  ...  is  in  store  for  children  in 
the  learning  book.  Chess  for  Children,  by  Fred 
Reinfeld.  illustrated  with  photos  and  diagrams. 
A  basic  book  for  the  beginner.  Well  arranged. 
Each  step  fully  explained.  From  Sterling  Pubush- 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  121  East  24th  St.,  N.Y,  10.  (Ages 
7-12.)  61pp.  $2.50. 

Questions  and  Answers  fob  Juniors  and  Seniors 
.  .  .  are  to  be  found  in  How  to  Get  Into  College 
by  Frank  H.  Bowles,  president.  College  Entrance 
Exam.  Board.  Helpful  advice  for  applicants  in 
doubt  as  to  college  choice,  admissions,  tests,  etc. 
Valuable  for  counselors  and  school  libraries.  From 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  300  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  10. 
157pp.  $2.95. 

Glee  Clubs  and  Choral  Groups  .  .  .  will  enjoy 
records  listed  in  ASCAP  catalogue  Religious  aria 
Sacred  Music.  Hymns,  spirituals,  musical  narra¬ 
tives,  inspirational  ballads  and  others.  Lists  title, 
artist,  record  number  and  label  and  writer-pubhsh- 
er.  From:  'The  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
22.  Apply. 
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